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ence to the divinity of Christ (summarized upon p. 141) in this form, that 

the Christian refers all those activities which give him his experiential proof 

of the existence of God, to Christ as well as to God; hence, if they prove the 

existence of God, they also prove the divinity of Christ. I now regard that 

argument as fallacious in that it is impossible for the Christian to say that 

his reference of the phenomena to Christ is legitimate. Making such a 

reference, he undoubtedly experiences the divine blessing; but so does the 

devotee of Mary in Catholic churches when he ascribes to her attributes 

that are divine. The reference may be a mistaken one in the one case 

as in the other. Man is feeling for God in both cases. God honors 

man's approach according to its intention, not according to its intellectual 

correctness. 

Frank Hdgh Fostek 
Olivet, Mich. 



HETZENAUER'S EDITION OF THE VULGATE 

It is curious that there is no accessible official edition of the Vulgate 
which corresponds to our authorized edition of the Holy Scriptures. For 
though the Council of Trent decreed that an authentic text of the Vulgate 
should be issued, and both Sixtus V and Clement VIII carried out the decree, 
copies of their editions are very rare, and there has been no authorized 
Vulgate published at the Vatican Press since. The various copies of the 
Vulgate now in circulation are by private editors with the authority of their 
bishops, taken indeed from one or other of the three editions of Clement 
VIII; but they are neither free from mistakes, nor do they adhere to the 
authorized text in spelling or punctuation. Dr. Hetzenauer, professor of 
biblical exegesis in the Roman Seminary of St. Anollinaris, has now edited 
with the utmost care the Clementine Vulgate. He has given fifteen years' 
laborious study to the work; in conjunction with a band of zealous associates 
he has carefully reproduced the smallest details, that it may be absolutely 
correct; he has gone over the proofsheets seven times before the work was 
published; he has noted such small and apparently insignificant points 
as the division of words, the ligature of letters, the form of an "s" or an 
"i," the use of capital or small letters, besides the spelling of words, the 
punctuation of the text, and the division of verses. He has even chosen 
type which should be the same size as that used in the second edition of 
1593. This work has been partially done with great accuracy by Cardinal 
Vercellone, but he took for his text the first edition of 1502. Dr. Hetzenauer 
gives us the variations of the three editions issued by Clement VIII, and 
constructs a critical text from their comparison. For this purpose he lays 
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down the following rules: (a) That reading is certainly authentic, which 
is given in the list of mistakes to be corrected, issued by Clement, though 
it is not contained in any of the three editions, because the list was drawn 
up by the authority of the Pope himself, (b) That reading is certainly 
authentic, which is given in all three editions, unless it is clearly a printer's 
blunder. This rule has been neglected by all editors of the Vulgate, 
(c) That reading is clearly authentic, which is contained in two out of the 
three editions, unless it is a printer's blunder, (d) A reading, though it 
is contained in only one edition, Ls authentic, if the variations in the others 
are manifestly erroneous, either from undue haste, or carelessness, (e) A 
reading is authentic which is clearly demanded by the context, even if it is 
not actually contained in any edition. For instance, in all three editions it is 
said that Deborah was buried above an oak, instead of under an oak (super 
for subter), Gen. 35:8. 

Dr. Hetzenauer has included a good deal of additional matter which 
had been omitted by Cardinal Vercellone and other editors, e. g., the list of 
quotations, the interpretation of names, and the biblical concordance, which 
were contained in the first edition, but omitted in the two later ones; he has 
reprinted the marginal references, and various prefaces contained in the 
later editions but omitted in the first. At the end of the volume he gives 
a list of all the variations in the three editions of the Clementine Vulgate, 
as well as those between the Sixtine and Clementine Vulgate. The latter 
amount to about 4,000. 

When the art of printing was invented in the fifteenth century, the current 
form of the Scriptures was a small and handy volume written in two columns, 
with many contractions, and illuminated with beautiful initial letters. 
Such MSS are common in most of our great libraries. But the text had 
become very corrupt. No great revision had been attempted since the time 
of Alcuin and Theodulf. The common type, known as the Exemplar 
Parisiense, was hastily and unscientifically prepared, and Roger Bacon 
bitterly complains of it. Various correctoria were drawn up, of which the 
best was the Correctorium Vaticanum. 

The earliest book that was printed was a Bible at Mentz, and few later 
books are more beautiful or valuable than the Mazarin Bible. But the 
earliest editions were only reprints of the current text of the time. The 
first printed Bible of any critical value was published in 1502 by Frobenius 
at Basel. He was a learned man and employed scholars like Erasmus and 
Oecolampadius among his correctors for the press. In 15 14 Cardinal 
Ximenes published the Vulgate in his Complutensian Polyglot at Alcala. 
Among the authorities he used were some Spanish MSS of the ninth or 
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tenth century which he had collected, and are now preserved in the Univer- 
sity of Madrid. Next followed the first edition of the Vulgate Bible by 
Robert Stephens in 1528. He collated the best MSS he could find for the 
purpose. He used seventeen for the edition of 1540, some of which have 
been identified. In 1547 Hentenius of Louvain improved upon Stephens' 
text by a new revision based on thirty-one MSS. 

Meanwhile the Council of Trent at their fourth session on April 8, 1546, 
had drawn up two decrees. In the first it enumerated the books in the canon 
of the Old and New Testament. In the second it declared that that old 
Vulgate edition itself, which by long use of many centuries had approved 
itself to the church, should be chosen from all the Latin editions of the 
Holy Scriptures which were in circulation, and in public readings, disputa- 
tions, preachings, and expositions, should be regarded as authentic; and 
that hereafter the Holy Scriptures, but especially that old Vulgate edition, 
should be printed as accurately as possible. Professor Hetzenauer gives 
two illustrations of a MS of a Bible of the thirteenth century, which 
belonged at the time to the Bishop of Trent, and may have been used at the 
council. It is now preserved in the public library there. 

But it was many years before the Vatican took any steps to publish an 
authorized edition of the Vulgate. Pope succeeded pope. MSS were 
collected from all parts of Europe, commissions were appointed, but still 
nothing was done. At length Sixtus V, who was himself a scholar, set to 
work to produce an authentic text. He had felt, he says, from his first acces- 
sion to the papal throne great grief or even indignation that the Tridentine 
decree was yet unsatisfied. He appointed a board to carry out the work 
with Cardinal Carafa at its head, but he himself took a prominent part in 
the labor of examining the MSS, determining the reading, correcting the 
proofs. Corrections were printed on little pieces of paper pasted over the 
mistakes in the text. The long-promised Authentic Edition appeared in 
1590. The title-page bore the inscription : "Biblia sacra Vulgatae Editionis 
Tribus Tomis Distincta Romae ex typographia apostolica Vaticana 
MDXC;" on a second page was printed "Biblia Sacra Vulgatae Editionis 
ad Concilii Tridentini praescriptum emendata et a Sixto V P. M. recognita 
et approbata. " 

Accompanying the edition was a papal bull, "Aeternus ille." It 
declared the text to be true, lawful, authentic, and unquestioned in all 
public and private discussion, reading, preaching, and explanation; no 
future edition was to be published without the express permission of the 
Apostolic See, nor was anyone to print a private or independent text him- 
self; nor was the Sixtine edition for the next ten years to be printed any- 
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where else than in the Vatican; after that time editions might be printed 
elsewhere but must be carefully collated with the Sixtine edition; not even 
the smallest particle might be added, changed, or omitted; no variant read- 
ings, scholia, or glosses were to be printed in the margin; disobedience 
was to be punished with the greater excommunication. 

But the Sixtine edition met with a great deal of opposition. Clergy and 
people clung to the unrevised texts with which they were familiar. They 
resented the order that all missals, breviaries, etc., should be corrected by 
the Sixtine text. A new system of division into verses caused much con- 
fusion (e. g., Matt., chap. 1, contains 46 verses; Mark, chap. 1,37; Luke, 
chap. 1, 58; John, chap. 1, 42). Above all Bellarmine was much opposed 
to the edition. Sixtus had placed one of his books on the index. He 
persuaded Gregory XIV that the Sixtine Edition was full of mistakes which 
he suggested were due to printers' blunders and that Sixtus had determined 
to recall it, had he not been prevented by death. Examination, however, 
shows that there were very few typographical blunders. A commission 
was appointed under Cardinal Colonna to revise the Sixtine Edition. All 
copies that could be obtained were recalled, so that a Sixtine Vulgate is 
now extremely rare. In 1592 Clement VIII became pope and he intrusted 
the revision of the text to Franciscus Toletus. A new edition was printed 
in 1592. It still bore the name of Sixtus on the title-page: "Biblia Sacra 
Vulgatae Editionis Romae ex typographia apostolica Vaticana MDXCII." 
On the next page the title is "Biblia Sacra Vulgatae Editionis Sixti Quinti 
Pont. Max. Iussu recognita atque edita." A preface was written by Bellar- 
mine in which he claims that though because of human weakness it was not 
absolutely free from error, yet it was more correct than any previous edition. 

A second edition was published in 1593 and a third in 1598. Dr. 
Hetzenauer gives a collation of the three editions, showing all the differences 
in punctuation and type as well as in reading. There were lists of correc- 
tions added in all three editions, but they are not complete. Cardinal 
Vercellone considered the first edition of 1592 the best. It is certainly 
printed on the best paper and in the most beautiful type. But the work 
was hastily done; the edition was corrected in nineteen days and the edition 
published in less than four months. Dr. Hetzenauer considers the second 
edition of 1593 the best; the mistakes of the previous edition are corrected, 
and there are fewer printers' errors. The third edition of 1598, though 
many regard it as the most accurate, contains a large number of printers' 
blunders. Hetzenauer enumerates 87. It now remains to inquire (1) 
into the relative value of the three editions of the Clementine Vulgate; (2) 
into the relative value of the Sixtine and Clementine texts; (3) into the 
general worth of these editions as representing the text made by Jerome. 
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1. We have examined the various readings of the three Clementine 
editions in the gospel and the Book of Acts. Leaving out differences of 
punctuation, type, accents, and manifest blunders, we find that the first 
edition agrees with the Bishop of Salisbury's Vulgate 45 times, the 
second edition 41 times, the third edition 26 times. The variations are 
generally supported by MS evidence, and are not mere errors of the 
press. 

2. There is no doubt that the Clementine Vulgate is a great improve- 
ment on the Sixtine. The latter seems to have been based mainly on the 
edition of the Vulgate published by Robert Stephens in Paris. He gives 
a list of 17 MSS and three printed editions which he used. Of these 17 MSS, 
five were in the great library of St. Germain des Prez; two more came from 
St. Denis; others were from St. Victor, from St. Taurinus, and from Soissons. 
Of these the St. Germains' MSS are clearly identified. "Germanum 
oblongum" is now Paris Lat. 11504-5 (Bible, ix cent.); "Germ, latum," 
Par. Lat. 11553 (second half of a Bible, ix); "Germ, parvum," Par. Lat. 
11937 (Gen-Psalms, ix-x); "Germ, aureum," Par. Lat. 11955 (Matt., 
Mark, vii); and "Germ, argenteum," Par. Lat. 11947 (Psalter, vi). 
Stephens also used the Sorbonne Correctorium. Other readings he ob- 
tained indirectly through Erasmus' Annotations from Bruges, Constance, 
Turnhout, St. Paul's, London, etc. He made use also of the Mentz Bible, 
Froben's edition, and the Complutensian Polyglot. 

The commission appointed by Sixtus V used the edition of Hentenius 
as well, and there is a copy in existence in which its president, Cardinal 
Carafa, entered the various readings in the margin. The MSS Amiatinus, 
Gothicus, and Legionensis, and a very old and carefully corrected Greek 
MS in the Vatican are cited. Where the two editions vary, the Sixtine 
agrees with the editions of Robert Stephens, and the Clementine with that 
of Hentenius. 

We have examined 363 readings in the gospels and in Acts, and have 
found that the Sixtine Vulgate agrees with Stephens' edition 220 times, 
and Hentenius 52, while the Clementine agrees with Stephens 32 and 
Hentenius 300. The Sixtine adopts the readings of Cardinal Carafa in 
112 cases, and the Clementine in 33. So the Clementine Vulgate abandoned 
many of the variations which Cardinal Carafa made in Hentenius' edition. 
We have further compared the readings with the Bishop of Salisbury's 
edition of the Vulgate, and we find that the Clementine Vulgate agrees 
with his text 304 times, while the Sixtine agrees only 48 times. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the interpolations which the Clementine Vulgate has 
omitted: 
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Matt. 7:1: nolite condemnare & non condemnabimini. 
Matt. 24:41: Duo in lecto, unus assumetur & unus relinquetur. 
Mark 2:1: [dies] octo. 
Mark 5:11: [pascens] in agris. 

Luke 11:2: Fiat voluntas tua, sicut in coelo, & in terra. 
Luke 18:7: [pascentem] boues. 
John 6:13: [ordeaciis,] & duobus piscibus. 
Acts 7:55: [dextris] virtutis. 

Acts 14:6: & commota est multitudo in doctrina eorum. Paulus autem & Barna- 
bas morabantur Lystris. 
Acts 24: 18: & apprehenderunt me clamantes, &dicentes: tolle inimicum nostrum. 

3. The worth of these editions as representing the text made by St. 
Jerome. The Council of Trent had ordered that the text of the Vulgate of 
Jerome, which had become very corrupt, should be printed with great 
accuracy; and it is claimed in the preface of Bellarmine that great pains 
were taken to make the edition as correct as possible. The chief source 
of corruption was the substitution of readings from earlier translations for 
the text of St. Jerome. We have no MSS earlier than the sixth century. 
Those written in Italy would probably be the best. Some Italian MSS 
were brought over to Northumbria by Benedict Biscop and Ceolfrid, and 
several copies made from them are still extant. They are the purest texts hi 
existence. The Irish scribes on the other hand freely corrected the text by 
earlier translations, and also by Greek MSS. The Spanish scribes did the 
same, but not to so great an extent. At the beginning of the ninth century 
two recensions were made, one by Alcuin, in Tours, the other by Theodulf 
in Orleans. From this time the differences of reading were not so strongly 
marked in the MSS of the different countries, and many of the old readings, 
some good and some bad, died out. In course of time, however, fresh 
corruptions crept in. How did the editions of Sixtus and Clement do the 
work of purifying the text ? Let us see. 

The Bishop of Salisbury is now engaged in printing the text of the Vul- 
gate from the best of the earliest MSS. For the gospels he has selected 
thirty varying in date between the sixth and ninth centuries. One MS 
(W) from Malmesbury Abbey, of the thirteenth century, is chosen as a 
specimen of the mediaeval text. We have compared his edition with the 
Clementine Vulgate in Luke, chap. n. Omitting differences of spelling, 
we have found 34 places in which they vary. This is about the average 
number of variations. We have compared also the MSS in the British 
Museum earlier than the thirteenth century. These we have arranged in 
chronological order, and the following apparatus criticus will show how 
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some readings came into existence and others died out between the sixth and 
thirteenth centuries. We have only taken account of the writing of the 
original scribe. Vg=the reading of Stephens, Hentenius, Sixtine, and 
Clementine Vulgate, where they all agree. We have given the Greek 
authority for the various readings and the old Latin MSS which agree with 
them. 

(1) xi. 1: quodam loco Vg. OL (abilq r), ix (E), xii (Add 27926). 
>loco quodam Gr. Vulg. rel. 

(2) xi. 1: docuit & Ioannes (Hent. Sixt. Clem.), xii (Harl. 1802). 

et iohannes docuit Gr. fere omn OL (deff,), vi (FMP), vii (X), viii (AQY 

Reg. iB vii. Harl. 2788), ix (H. Brit. Mus. 5 MSS), x (Brit. Mus. 2), 

xi (Brit. Mus. 5), xii (Brit. Mus. 5). 
iohannes docuit (om et) (Ste.) Gr. J$ a A. 1. 12. 69), OL (abcfilqrS our), 

vii (JOZ Reg. iE vi), viii (BT ept Add 5463), ix (CDEGeKR mt Brit. Mus. 

6), x (Brit. Mus. 5), xi (Brit. Mus. 3), xii (Brit Mus. 6), xiii (W). 

(3) xi. 3: hodie Vg. Gr. DaliqOL (a be efff, i I r), vii (JOXZ), viii (QT ept), ix 

(DEGR Add 9381), x (Brit. Mus. 3), xi (Brit. Mus. 2), xii (Brit 
Mus. 4). 
quotidie (Hent. marg.), Gr. pi. OL (q), vi (MP), vii (Reg. iE vi), viii (ABY 
Add 5463 Harl. 2788), ix (CH6KV mt Brit. Mus. 10), x (Brit. Mus. 4), 
xi (Brit. Mus. 6), xii (Brit Mus. 9), xiii (W). 

(4) xi. 8: Et si ille perseuerauerit pulsans Vg., xii (Add 14813), xiii (W). 

et ille si perseuerauerit pulsans OL (cjf, ilmr aur), vii (OXZ), viii (AQT 
Add 5463 Harl. 2788), ix (C6KRV mt Brit. Mus. n), x (Brit. Mus. 6), 
xi (Brit. Mus. 8), xii (Brit. Mus. 10). 

et ille perseuerauerit pulsans (om si), ix (DE), x (Add 21921), xii (Harl. 1802). 

om. Gr. OL (b d fg 8), vi (FMP), vii (J. Reg. iE vi), (viii BY ept Reg. iB vii), 
ix (G), xii (Harl. 1023). 

(5) xi. 8: quotquot Vg. OL (c S aur), vi (M), vii (JCZ Reg. iEvi), viii (BQT 

ept Add 5463 Harl. 2788), ix (CDEKRV Brit. Mus. n), x (Brit. Mus. 

7), xi (Brit. Mus. 8), xii (Brit. Mus. 13), xiii (W). 
quot Gr. (&r«r) K'ABC, etc., vi (FP), vii (X), viii (A), ix (9). 
quod Gr. (<W), N'DEFL, etc., viii (Y Reg. iB vii), ix (G). 
quantos OL (abfilmq (ff 3 ) (dr)) ix (mt). 

(6) xi. 9: dico uobis Vg. OL (dfjf,), ix (EH), xii (Harl. 1802) Harl. 1023. 

Harl. 2799). 
> uobis dico Gr. Vulg. rel. 

(7) xi. n: aut Vg. OL (d S), vi (M), vii (JOXZ .Reg. iE vi), viii (BQT ept Add 

5463 Harl. 2788), ix (CGH6 Brit. Mus. 5), x (Brit. Mus. 4) xi (Brit. 
Mus. 7), xii (Brit. Mus. 13), xiii (W). 
aut si OL (abefr aur), vi (FP), viii (AY Reg. iB vii), ix (DEKRV mt 
Brit. Mus. 4), x (Brit. Mus. 3), xi (Reg. iD iii). 

(8) xi. 17: desolabitur Vg. OL (cff,lSaur), vi (P), vii (JX), viii (Q ept Harl. 
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2788), ix PEGH6KRV mt Brit. Mus. 9), x (Brit. Mus. 5), xi (Brit 
Mus. 6), xii (Brit. Mus. 11), xiii (W). 
desolatur (Hent. marg.) Gr. OL (bfiqr), vi (FM), vii (OZ Reg. iE vi), 
viii (ABTY Add 5463 Reg. iB vii), ix (C. Brit. Mus. 2), x (Brit. Mus. 
2), xi (Brit. Mus. 2), xii (Harl. 2799). 

(9) xi. 18: eius Vg. OL (bcdfiqr), viii (Y Add 5463 Reg. iB vii), ix (ER), 

x (Brit. Mus. 2), xi (Brit. Mus. 3), xii (Brit. Mus. 3). 
ipsius OL (/,), vi (MP), vii (JOXZ Reg. iE vi), viii (ABQT ept Harl. 
2788), ix (CDGH6KV mt. Brit. Mus. 11), x (Brit. Mus. 5), xi (Brit. 
Mus. 5), xii (Brit. Mus. 10), xiii (W). 

(10) xi. 18: me eiicere Vg. xii (Add 15459). 

>eicere me Gr. fere omn. OL (a, d f), vi (MP), vii (JXZ Reg. iE vi), viii 
(ABQTY ept Reg. iB vii Harl. 2788), ix (CEGRQKRV mt Brit. Mus. 
9), x (Brit. Mus. 6), xi (Brit. Mus. 8), xii (Brit. Mus. 11), viii (W). 

om me Gr. F 69. OL (c), vii (O), viii (Add 5463), ix (D Harl. 2790 Add 9381), 
x (Reg. iA xviii). 

(11) xi. 20: peruenit Vg. OL (c I S aur), vi (FMP), vii (JOX), ix (DGOKV 

mt Brit. Mus. 10), x (Brit. Mus. 7), xi (Brit. Mus. 8), xii (Brit. Mus. 12), 
xiii (W). 
praeuenit Gr. OL (b fqr), vii (Z Reg. iE vi), viii (ABQTY ept Add 5463 
Reg. iB vii Harl. 2788), ix (CEHR Harl. 2795). 

(12) xi. 22: eo Vg. illo omn. 

(13) xi. 23: contra Vg. OL (dr 8), ix (D). aduersum Vtdg. rel. 

(14) xi. 24: ambulat (Ste. Sixt. Clem.). OL (bf), vi (P), ix (D mt), xi (Harl. 

2821), xi (Brit. Mus. 3), xii (Brit. Mus. 5), xiii (W). 
perambulat (Hent.) Gr. OL (cjf, q r), vi (M), vii (JOZ Reg. iE vi), viii 

(ABQY ept Add 5463 Har/. 2788), ix (CEGH6K Brit. Mus. 11), x (Brit. 

Mus. 4), xi (Brit. Mus. 4), xii (Brit. Mus. 8). 
ambulabat, xi (Burn. 41). 
perambulabat, vii (X), viii (T Reg. iB vii), ix (RV), x (Add 21921, Stowe 3). 

(15) xi. 25: [inuenit] earn (Ste. Sixt. Clem.). OL (6 cff, ilv), viii (ept), ix (E). 
om earn (Hent.) Gr. OL (a, d e fq), Vulg. rel. 

(16) xi. 25: [mundatam] & ornatam (Hent. Sixt. Clem.). Gr. fere omn., OL 

(a,bfff,iqrS(d) (l)), ix (ER), x (Brit. Mus. 3), xi (Brit. Mus. 4), 
xii (Brit. Mus. 1) xiii (W) cor vat. 
om et ornatam (Ste.) Gr. 225. Vulg. rel. 

(17) xi. 26: Tunc Vg. Gr. OL (a 2 efqr S), ix (D), xii (Harl. 1023). 
et tunc OL (bff 2 i), ,Vidg. rel. 

et iterum vii (Reg. iE vi). 

et (om tunc) OL (c), xi (Harl. 2831). 

(18) xi. 26: [spiritus] secum (Ste. Sixt. Clem.), 
[adsumit] secum Gr. ^""CX 33.69, OL (lr), ix (G). 
om secum (Hent.) Gr. rel. Vtdg. rel. 
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(19) xi. 26: fiunt Vg. Gr. OL(aa 2 der (bjf, i q)), vi (P), ix (DER mt), xi (Add 

iS3°4)- 
sunt OL (c S aur) cor vat Vulg. rd. 

(20) xi. 28: Quin immo Vg. OL («), vii (JZ), viii (B Hart. 2788), ix (KV. Brit 

Mus. n), x (Brit. Mus. 6), xi (Brit. Mus. 7), xii (Brit. Mus. 13), xiii (W). 
quippini, vi (MP), vii (OX Reg. iE vi), viii (AY ept Reg. iB vii), ix (B). 
quippe enim, vi (F). 
quippe, x (Reg. iA viii), xi (Reg. iD iii). 
immo, OL (cer), viii (Q Add 5463), ix (DGHR). 
manifestissime, viii (T), ix (C). 
om OL (a a, bfff 3 iq),ix (E). 

(21) xi. 28: custodiunt Olud, Vg. Gr. xrAH, etc., ix (HeKV Brit. Mus. 10), 

x (Brit. Mus. 6), xi (Brit. Mus. 6), xii (Brit. Mus. 10), xiii (W). 
om fllud Gr. ^ABCDLAS OL, vi (MP), vii QOXZ Reg. iE vi), viii (ABQTY 
ept Add 5463 Reg. iB vii Hart. 2788), ix (CDEGR mt. Hart. 2795), 
x (Reg. iA xviii), xi (Hart. 2830), xii (Brit. Mus. 3). 

(22) xi. 29: ei Vg. OL (ad/), ix (DGR Add 9381), xi (Brit. Mus. 2), xii (Brit 

Mus. 5). 
illi OL rel. Vulg. rd. 

(23) xi. 29: [Ion«] prophetae (Hent. Sixt. Clem.) Gr. ACXrAAH, etc., OL 

(e fq r $), ix (R), xiii (W) cor vat. 
om prophetae (Ste.) Gr. KBDL3. OL (abcff t i) Vidg. rel. 

(24) xi. 30: fuit Ionas Vg. Gr. OL, ix (D mt Eg. 768), x (Brit Mus. 2), xi (Brit. 

Mus. 2), xii (Brit. Mus. 5), xiii (W). 

> ionas fuit, vi (MP), viiQOXZ Reg. iE vi), viii (ABQTY ept Add 5463 
Reg. iB vii Harl. 2788), ix (CGH8KV Brit Mus. 6), x (Brit. Mus. 3), 
xi (Brit. Mus. 5), xii (Brit Mus. 7). 

> fuit sicut, ix (Harl. 2797 Eg. 873 Cott. Tib. A ii), x (Reg. iE viii). 

> signum fuit, ix (ER), x (Reg. iA xviii), xi (Reg. iD iii). 

(25) xi. 31: plus quam Salomon Vg. OL (bdqr), vi (P), vii (Reg. iE vi), viii 

(T), ix (E9 Brit Mus. 2), xi (Brit. Mus. 2), xii (Brit. Mus. 2), xiii (W). 
plus salomone OL (a e (ff„) i S am), vi (M), vii (JOX), viii (ABQY ept 

Add 5463 Reg. iB vii Harl. 2788), ix (CDGHKRV Brit Mus. 7), x (Brit 

Mus. 4), xi (Brit. Mus. 5), xii (Brit. Mus. 11). 
plus quam salomone OL (c f), vii (Z), ix (mt Harl. 2790, Harl. 2797), x 

(Harl. 2821), xi (Burn. 41). 

(26) xi. 32: plus' quam Ionas Vg. OL (b), xiii (W). 

plus iona OL (eff a i S), vi (M), vii (J), viii (AQY ept Reg. iB vii), ix (CDGB 

Brit. Mus. 6), xi (Brit. Mus. 4), xii (Brit Mus. 8). 
plus quam iona OL (a (c) fq r), vi (P), vii (OXZ Reg. iE vi), viii (BT Add 

5463 Harl. 2788), ix (EH6KV mt Brit. Mus. 5), x (Brit. Mus. 7), xi 

(Brit Mus. 4), xii (Brit Mus. 5). 

(27) xi. 44: apparent (Hent. Sixt. Clem.). OL (* q aur), vi (P), vii (XZ Reg. iE vi), 
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viii (Add 5463), ix (Brit. Mus. 4), x (Brit Mus. 2), xi (Brit. Mus. 5), 
xii (Brit. Mus. 6), xiii (W) cor vat mg. 
parent (Ste.) OL (6 efff, r), vi (M), vii (]0), viii (AQTY ept Reg. iB vii 
Harl. 2788), ix (CDEGH9KRV mt Brit. Mus. 7), x (Brit Mus. 5), xi 
(Brit. Mus. 4), xii (Brit. Mus. 7). 

(28) xi. 45 : contumeliam nobis Vg. 

> nobis contumeliam, Gr. OL Vidg. 

(29) xi. 46: portare Vg. OL (b q aur), vii (O), viii (Add 5463), ix (H Add 11849 

Harl. 2823), x (Harl. 2821), xii (Add 15459). 
portari (Hent. marg.) Gr. OL (d fi I), Vulg. rd. 

(30) xi. 48: ipsi quidem Vg. Gr OL (dir c 8 (ab fq)), ix (mt). 

> quidem ipsi OL (c) Vidg. rel. 

(31) xi. 53: Cum autem Vg. Gr. AXrAH etc., OL ((c e) (a d)), ix (Harl. 2797). 
om autem Gr. D al pane OL (bfi q r), Vidg. rd. 

(32) xi. 54: insidiantes ei Vg. Gr. ABCLAAII, etc., OL («), Vidg. rd. 

om ei Gr. J<X 130, OL (am), vi (M), vii (X), viii (AY Add 5463), ix 
(DEGH6V Harl. 2790). 

(33) xi. 54: aliquid capere Vg. Gr. (KB al., ix (DE mt), xii (Add 17738 Harl. 

2799). 

> capere aliquid Gr. pi. OL (J) Vulg. rd. 

capere aliquid capere, xi (Burn. 41), xii (Harl. 2834). 

(34) xi. 54: de, xii (Harl. 4773). 
ex OL Vulg. rd. 

From the above it will be seen that, except in vss. 11, 20, and 54, there 

is very little support for the readings in the Clementine Vulgate earlier than 

the ninth century. Eleven have the support of all or some Greek MSS, 

sixteen others are found in Old Latin versions. Eight are corruptions 

which we cannot trace earlier than the twelfth century. 

G. Mallows Youngman 
Salisbury, England 



